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Memorabilia. : 


[§ the latest number of the Journal of the 

British Society of Master Glass-painters 
(Vol. vi., No. 1) will be found, under ‘ News 
and Notes,’ an account of a window in the 
chapel of Kirkleatham Hospital—near Red- 
car, Yorks—which has escaped notice in all 
the books, though it is a remarkable specimen 
of the glazier’s art, considering that its date | 
must be somewhere about the end of the seven- | 
teenth century. It is a pictorial window, 
strongly recalling the work of Capronnier 
of Brussels, but its glass is far better than 
that which Capronnier had at his command. 
Draughtsmanship and the technique of the 
glass-painting are both of a very high order. | 
The ruby, in particular, is ‘‘ light, bright 
and beautifully shaded,’’ and the figures in 
enamels, in the backgrounds, show clear and 
transparent. There is not a trace of cor- | 
tosion anywhere, nor any damage save one 
small crack. The centre light represents the 
Epiphany with the figures, almost at full 
length, of Wiliiam Turner, Lord Mayor of 
London, and his brother John, Sergeant-at- 
law, on either hand. The author is unknown. 
The tradition that the work is Italian may 
be dismissed ; possibly the artist was William 
Price, Master of the London Company of 
Glaziers in 1699. The bright, shimmery 
rubies in the window would seem, however, 
to be of somewhat too early a date. As the 
Editor remarks, the subject presents most in- 
teresting problems for the antiquary’s atten- 
tion. 


PRACT No. XLIV. of the S.P.E., ‘The 

Dutch Influence on the English Vocabu- 
lary,’ offers little that is new as a contri- 
bution to the subject. The writer, Mr. G. | 
N. Clark, relies mainly on Dr. Bense’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Low-Dutch Element in the 
English Vocabulary.’ However, at the end | 
he adds a footnote on golf and its supposed 
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| origin as a Dutch game. A useful caution 
| is given concerning words that may them- 


selves be loan-words from another language. 
‘‘ Dumpling,’’ a double diminutive from Nor- 
folk, is mentioned with a query. A Dutch 
origin might, perhaps, solve some of the more 
difficult words in Norfolk dialect. It is re- 
marked that, though many English writers 
were attracted to the Netherlands, few liter- 
ary words have reached us from that quarter. 
We should also expect medical terms due to 


| the commanding influence of Boerhaave as 
a doctor. 


The main groups of words con- 
cerned with warfare on land and _ sea, 
economic life, and the organisation of busi- 
ness. During the Boer War a few Dutch 
words such as Kopje’’ became tediously 
popular in England, but they secured only 
a passing hold on our language. Others, in 
long use in South Africa, may now be fairly 
called English. 


UR. first Editor, William Thoms, who 

turned a keen and sceptical eye on ‘Human 
Longevity,’ would find centenarians fairly 
frequent to-day. The advance of doctoring 
has preserved human life for the pleasures 
(if they are such) of a long old age. Re- 
cently we read of Mrs. Mary Bretherton, who 
celebrated her hundred and second birthday 
at her cottage home near Bredhurst in Kent. 
She has worked hard all her life and writes 
verses. John Birch, who has passed his 
hundred and twelfth birthday, was born 
at Sebastopol in 1823, served in the Crimean 
War and emigrated to Canada in 1866. His 
life has coincided with the most notable 
advance in inventions the world has ever 
seen, from railways to wireless. We knew a 
shepherd who survived beyond his century 
and was an admirable judge of the weather, 
a gift rarer than book-learning. In general, 
these centenarians have not distinguished 
themselves in human thought, and their later 
days have withdrawn them from many of the 
world’s pleasures. One recalls with pity the 
decrepitude and misery of  Swift’s 
Strulbrugs. 


N Punch, Mr. A. P. Herbert has been 
carrying on for some time a_ spirited 
‘Word War.’ This is directed against the 
horrors of journalese, unnecessary pomposity, 
and that curious commercial lingo which is 
now sufficiently divergent from natural Eng- 
lish to form a dialect. ‘‘ Ult’’ and ‘ prox ”’ 
have been stigmatised, also ‘‘ in connexion 
with,’’ a phrase which generally indicates a 
mind too vague to use a briefer and clearer 
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word. An instinctive feeling for ornament 
is probably responsible for some of the mag- 
niloqguence which appears in letters to 
editors; and, of course, political literature 
revels in words which attract the multitude 
by their sound, if not by their sense. Steven- 
son was happily inspired in his ‘ Wrecker’ 
when he made his Pinkerton keen to use a 
‘‘boss word.”” Mr. Pecksniff ‘‘ was in the 
frequent habit of using any word that 
occurred to him as having a good sound, and 
rounding a sentence well, without too much 
care for its meaning.’’ He’ has many fol- 
lowers. One of them during the War wished 
to be vivid about the bombardment of a ceme- 
tery which tore up the coffins and exposed 
their contents. So he said that the corpses 
were ‘‘ unhouseled.”’ 


HE lover of Victorian and even more 
ancient books can certainly satisfy his 
taste for reading at very small cost to-day. 
He may not find books in the best state, but 
Elia will tell him that the sullied leaves and 
worn-out appearance are beautiful to a gen- 
uine lover of reading. 
some trays of books outside a shop. There the 
prices range from 6d. to 2d., and the pages 
inside the covers are often clean enough. 
We have noticed at 4d. several good books 
in the red ‘‘ Nelson’s Library,’”’ ‘The New 


We are thinking of | 
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MARLOWE IN KENTISH TRADITION, 
THE shadow of John Payne Collier’s activity 

_ as a forger still hangs over many a manu. 
script which had the misfortune to be brought 
into public notice by Collier, but which for 
all that can be shown to be perfectly genuine, 

The most important example is the diary of 
Dr. Simon Forman, recording his impressions 
of * Macbeth,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘The Winter's 
Tale,’ and a play on Richard II. This is 4 
strange document, but after a close examina 
tion of the original at the Bodleian (Ashmole 
MS. 208, no, 12), carried out in the most 
sceptical spirit, I can come to no other con 
clusion than that the diary is Forman’s 
genuine autograph. Two important Revels 
Accounts, and several memoranda of Shake 
spearian interest in the hand of Sir George 
Buc, Master of the Revels (attacked by S. A 


| Tannenbaum in ‘ Shakespere Forgeries in the 


Revels Accounts ’ and ‘ Shakesperian Scraps 
and Other Elizabethan Fragments’), have 
now been redeemed from the wrongful impvu- 
tation of forgery. Finally, Dr. Joseph 


, Quincy Adams in the Library (March, 1934) 


Republic’ of Mallock, and Hervey’s ‘ Medi- | 


tations,’ 1812. The penny selection is wide 
and not +o be despised. It has included the 
‘ Dorica’ of E. D. S., a famous Eton name, 
the delightful ‘Daisy Miller’ of Henry 


James, and good, clean copies of the Oxford | 


‘Pssays and Reviews,’ and the Life and 


Letters of Henry Sidgwick, a stout volume | 


on a leading thinker at Cambridge. 


TRIBUTE 
Gwenllian F. Palgrave forms the first 
article in the July Cornhill. One or two of 
Ellen Terry’s judgments on well-known 
lines of poetry may be found interesting. On 
Clough’s lines: 
It fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish, Truth is so 
she said: ‘‘I question that fortifying many 
souls ’’—which we find rather disappointing 
in her. On the other hand, it was surely a 
fine discrimination which led her to rate 


Gray’s ‘‘..... flower born to blush unseen,”’ 
as inferior in conception to Cowper’s 
The beauties of the wilderness are His, 
That make so gay the solitary place 
Where no eye sees them. 


._ | 1834. 
to Ellen Terry by Miss | auction in December of that year, contained a 


has convincingly established the genuineness 
of a manuscript leaf of Marlowe’s play, ‘ The 
Massacre at Paris,’ formerly called ‘‘ the 
Collier leaf,’’ but which hereafter, I suggest, 
will be better known as ‘‘ the Folger leaf,” 
since it has found a final home in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library at Washington. 

The opening of the Folger Library has 
made it possible to answer another riddle 
which has puzzled students of Marlowe since 
Richard Heber’s Library, sold at 


| volume thus described by Collier in the cata- 


logue (‘ Bibliotheca Heberiana,’ part IV, vol. 
iv., p. 183, No. 1415): 


Marloe’s (Christopher, and George Chepuna 
Hero and Leander. Printed by A. M. for 
Richard Hawkins, 1629. 

*,* The MS. notes in this copy of Hero and 
Leander 1629, are very remarkable, with 
reference to the History of Marlow. In them 
we are told that he was an Atheist; that he 
was stabbed at about thirty, swearing; that he 
had a friend at Dover, whom he made an 
Atheist, but who was obliged to recant, &. 
At the back of the title-page is a Latin Epitaph 
on Sir Roger Manwood, by Marlow, which has 
never been printed. At the end of the second 
Sestiad we are told in a MS. note that Marlow 
wrote no more upon the subject. 
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I shall endeavour to show that both the 
Latin verses on Manwood, and the interest- 
ing anecdotes about Marlowe and his friend 
at Dover, far from being fabrications by 
Collier, have a written history of nearly three 
hundred years and were set down in writing 
by the Kentish country gentleman and poet 
Henry Oxinden on the authority of a 
Kentishman who had lived in Marlowe’s own 
time. 

In 1837 Collier wrote, concerning ‘ Hero 
and Leander’: ‘* A copy of the edition of 
1629 exists, containing some particulars of 
Marlow, in the hand-writing of Gabriel 
Harvey’ (‘ Bridgwater Catalogue,’ p. 190). 
Collier’s unfounded conjecture that the notes 
were written by Harvey does not call for 
argument, since he himself did not repeat it 
when he first printed the Manwood epitaph, 
in the historical introduction to his edition 
of Shakespeare, in 1844 (‘The Works of 
William Shakespeare,’ I., xliv.). He there 
quoted ‘‘ a manuscript note of the time’”’ in 
the 1629 ‘Hero and Leander,’ now in his 
possession, as recording the information 
that ““Marlowe’s father was a shoemaker at 
Canterbury,” and that he had an acquaintance 
at Dover whom he infected with the extreme 
liberality of his opinions on matters of religion. 
At the back of the title-page of the same volume 
is inserted the following epitaph, subscribed 
with Marlowe’s name, and no doubt of his com- 
position, although never before noticed :—{here 
Collier transcribes the epitaph on Manwood.] 
It is added, that “‘ Marlowe was a rare scholar, 
and died aged about thirty.” The above is the 
only extant specimen of his Latin composition, 
and we insert it exactly as it stands in manu- 
script. 

The epitaph was accepted as Marlowe’s by 
Dyce, who printed it in his edition (‘ The 
Works of Christopher Meriowe,’ 1850, iii, 
308) with a few minor changes such as 
tzsanguis for exanguis, nuntia for nuncia, 
sepulchri for sepulcri. Dyce gave a good 
account of Sir Roger Manwood, and suggested 
that either he or his son Sir Peter may have 
been a patron of Marlowe. In the 1858 re- 
vision of his edition of Shakespeare (i., 26-27) 
Collier merely added, from Dyce, the date of 
Manwood’s burial, and completed his account 
of the epitaph by noting that Dyce ‘‘ has 
inserted it, from our original, in his Mar- 
lowe’s Works, iii, p. 308.’’ Nor did Collier 
add anything new in his ‘ Bibliographical 
Catalogue ’ (1865, i, 521). 

Doubt concerning Collier’s good faith in the 
matter was first suggested by C. M. Ingleby 
in‘ A Complete View of the Shakespere Con- 
troversy concerning the Genuineness of the 








Manuscript Matter Published by Collier ’ 
(1861, p. 514, n.). ‘‘ Where is this copy?” 
asked Ingleby. ‘‘ Does it really exist? If so, 
whoever has it now should at once submit the 
writing to a palaeographic scrutiny.’’ Bullen, 
the next editor of Marlowe, was properly 
sceptical of Collier’s Marlowe documents, dis- 
missing several of them as obvious frauds. 
But he saw no reason to reject the poem on 
Manwood, and came to the conclusion that 
““ The epitaph has every appearance of being 
genuine ; and as Sir Roger Manwood was dis- 
tinguished for his munificence, it is not at all 
unlikely that at some time or other he had 
made Marlowe the recipient of his bounty ”’ 
(‘ The Works of Christopher Marlowe,’ 1885, 
I. xii-xiii), J. H. Ingram in 1904 likewise 
believed that the epitaph, though first printed 
by Collier, was genuine (‘ Christopher Mar- 
lowe and His Associates,’ pp. 100, 274). 

The annotated quarto of ‘Hero and 
Leander’ meanwhile passed from Collier’s 
possession into that of Frederic Ouvry, and 
was sold in April, 1882, as lot 1031 of Ouvry’s 
books. A London bookseller resold it to 
Colonel W. F. Prideaux of Calcutta, a fre- 
quent contributor to ‘N. and Q.’, in whose 
columns he described the history of the quarto 
and commented as follows (6 S., xi, 305, 
(April 18, 1885); see also ibid. p. 352, and 
6S. xii. 15): 


I can therefore vouch for the actual existence 
of the book, and although I have no claim to be 
an expert in such matters, I feel no doubt that 
the epitaph and notes are in a genuine seven- 
teenth century hand. It seems difficult to 
imagine what object a modern forger could 
have in leaving several of the words disguised 
in a crabbed cipher, which looks like Greek 
bewitched, and which not even the skill of such 
an accomplished cryptographer as Mr. Collier 
could interpret. The name of Marlowe’s 
friend at Dover will probably always remain 
a hiatus deflendus. 


Colonel Prideaux was still the owner of 
the ‘Hero and Leander’ quarto in 1910, 
when Brooke’s edition called forth another 
letter from him in ‘ N. and Q.’ (11 S., ii, 24, 
July 9, 1910). He mentioned the description 
in Heber’s catalogue as showing that the book 
was in the same condition in 1834 as in 1910, 
except that Ouvry had since had it bound in 
morocco by Riviére. He added that a few 
years earlier he had lent the volume to 
Bullen, who had secured a photograph of the 
page in question for use in the new edition 
of Marlowe he was then planning to bring 
out. Bullen’s examination of the quarto had 
confirmed his belief in the genuineness of the 
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writing, ‘‘ though,’’ as Colonel Prideaux very 
properly conceded, ‘‘ it cannot, of course, be 
stated with absolute certainty that the epi- 
taph was written by Marlowe.’’ When 
Colonel Prideaux’s library was sold at 
Sotheby’s on Feb. 15, 1917, the ‘ Hero and 
Leander’ quarto was bought by Mr. P. J. 
Dobell. Mr. Dobell writes me that the book 
must have passed out of his hands almost 
immediately, and that after a careful search 
he can find no record of the purchaser. Does 
any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ know who is the 
present owner of the quarto? 

Recent opinion about the Manwood epitaph 
has been misled by the erroneous account of it 
given in Brooke’s standard edition of Marlowe 
(‘ The Works of Christopher Marlowe,’ 1910, 
p. v.). The reason offered for omitting it 
from that edition is that ‘‘ Dyce incorporated 
it on the ground that Mianwood, who was of 
Kentish origin, may have been a patron of 
Marlowe, and that the unknown scribe in 
copying the epitaph into a work of Marlowe’s 
(and Chapman’s) meant to imply the former 
poet’s authorship.” Dyce was too good a 
scholar to attribute a poem to Marlowe 
merely on the ground that it was found | 
written in one of his works. He attributed it 
to Marlowe because it was subscribed with the 
poet’s name, ‘‘ C. Marlow.”’ 

In a later article, ‘The Marlowe Canon’ | 
(Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, 1922, xxxvii, 414 ff.), 
Brooke quoted Collier’s description of the 
‘Hero and Leander’ quarto, and suggested 
that one of the statements quoted from the | 
MS. notes in 1850, but not in 1844 (that 
Marlowe ‘‘ made excellent verses in Latine ’’) 
‘“‘may have been concocted to give plausi- | 
bility to the ascription of the epitaph.” He | 
thus suggested, though he did not assert in so | 
many words, that Collier was responsible for | 
attaching Marlowe’s name to the epitaph. 
Any document which has been in the posses- 
sion of Collier must inevitably run the gaunt- 
let of scholarly suspicion; but a distinction 
should be drawn between manuscripts which 
no eye but Collier’s has ever seen, and manu- 
scripts which have been carefully examined | 
by other trustworthy witnesses. To cite Col- | 
lier as the sole authority for the Manwood | 
epitaph is equivalent to damning it. 

In the interests of justice I have called | 
attention to other witnesses who have seen | 
the volume at first hand: Colonel Prideaux 
and A. H. Bullen, both of whom came to the 
conclusion that the writing is genuine. 
Moreover, these are not the only persons be- 
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side Collier who have had the opportunity 
of examining the MS. notes. A hundred 
years ago, at the sale of Heber’s library in 
December, 1834, the volume was open to in- 
spection by the public. Joseph Hunter, sub- 
commissioner and later assistant Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, was then 
gathering his notes on the English poets, 
now preserved in the British Museum under 
the title ‘Chorus Vatum.’ He made a note 
(Additional MS. 24,488, f. 206") of the entry 
in Heber’s catalogue about the epitaph on 
Manwood and the memoranda concerning 
Marlowe. He then took pains to secure de 
tailed information about these memoranda 
from one who had seen them at the sale: 
John William Burgon, later Dean of 
Chichester, and the scholarly author of ‘ The 
Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham,’ a 
work based on much original research among 
MS. archives. 

Burgon’s version is valuable because he was 
able to understand words in cipher (or short- 
hand) which Collier failed to interpret, 
Accordingly, I give his transcript in full, 
with all that Hunter sets down on the sub 
ject before and after (Addl. MS. 24,488, ff. 


207°, 208) : 


At p. 374 [Hunter’s numbering, now f. 206y] 
there is notice of a Memorandum about Mar- 
lowe in Mr. Heber’s copy of the Hero and 
Leander.—Mr I. W. Burgon saw the book when 
laid out In the Auction, & informs me in a 
Letter dated Ian. 18, 1836 that part is in cypher. 
He made out ’ ; 

“Feb. 10. 1640. Mr Alscrit saies that Marloe 


| was an Atheist, and wrote a book against the 


Scriptures, how that it was all one man’s 
making; and would have printed it, but it 
would not be suffered to be printed. He was a 
rare scholar, and made excellent verses in 
Latin. He died aged about 30.” 


A little lower down was written: 


“ Marloe was stabbed with a dagger and died 
swearing.” : 

The writer adds that Marloe had a friend 
named Phineauxl [the name in cypher] at 
Dover, whom he made an Atheist; but who was 
made to recant and write a Sermon_on the 
text The fool hath said in his heart There is 
no God. This Phineaux had all Marloe by 
heart; he had a habit of getting one book at a 
time, and when he had made himself perfect 
in it he used to get another.” 

A MS. note at the end of the Second Sestyad, 
states that Marlowe wrote no farther on the 
subject. There is also on the reverse of the 
title, a Latin Epitaph on Sir Roger Manwood 
by Marlowe. See Heber’s Catalogue IV. 1415. 


Hunter had already mentioned (f. 206") 


1 Hunter’s footnote: “ I should think this is 
Fineux, a Kentish name.” 
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another MS. note in a book owned by his 
friend, B. H. Bright, the well-known collec- 
tor. 
accurately on f. 208: 


Mr Bright had a copy of Beard’s Theater of | 


God’s Judgments 4 to 1597 in which at p. 148 
where the death of Marlowe is spoken of, is 
written by a contemporary hand—‘“ Marlowe a 
shooemaker’s sonne of Cant.”—This is I think 
somewhere in print, but I copy it from Mr 
Bright’s own hand. 

Collier quoted from the 1629 ‘ Hero and 
Leander’ a similar note to the effect that 
“Marlowe’s father was a shoemaker at Can- 
terbury.”’ 

The transcript made by Burgon in 1834 con- 
firms at every point the memoranda as 
printed by Dyce in 1850. It includes, for 
example, the statement that Marlowe ‘‘ made 
excellent verses in Latin,’’ a statement which 
Brooke suspected Collier of concocting between 
1844 and 1850. The fact is that Collier in 
1844 refrained from quoting more than a few 
phrases from the memoranda, because he had 
already given a transcript of them to Dyce 
for the latter’s edition of Marlowe. Collier 
was interested mainly in the Manwood epi- 
taph. Burgon’s version of the notes, pre- 
served by Hunter, is superior to the version 
printed by Dyce, both because it gives the 
last sentence more fully and because Burgon 
succeeded in deciphering ‘‘ Alscrit,” ‘“‘ the 
Scriptures,” 


dix II. to his edition of Marlowe merely re- 
printed the text of Dyce. The transcript in 
‘Chorus Vatum’ lay unnoticed until Brooke 


did the good service of calling attention to | 
it in ‘ The Life of Marlowe’ (p. 78, note). | 


The foregoing evidence shows that Collier 


is by no means the fountain and origin of | 


all knowledge about the manuscript inscrip- 
tions in the ‘Hero and Leander’ quarto. 
Before ever he acquired the volume, it was 
publicly exhibited at the auction of Heber’s 


books in 1834. The reliable testimony of | 


Burgon proves that it then contained the 
Manwood epitaph with Marlowe’s name to 
it, and the memoranda later published by 
Dyce. It might still be argued that Collier 
had tampered with Heber’s quarto at some 
date before December, 1834. Fortunately, 


both the memoranda and the ascription of | 


the Manwood epitaph to Marlowe can_be 
shown by independent evidence to have a his- 
tory which can be traced back to the seven- 
teenth century. 

University of Wisconsin. Marx Ecctes. 
(To be continued), 


Hunter gives this information more | 


and ‘‘ Phineaux,’’ where Dyce’s | 
version left lacunee. Yet Bullen in Appen- | 





| THE SECOND EARL OF CHESTER- 
FIELD IN 1650 AND 1651. 


HILIP STANHOPE, second Earl of 
Chesterfield, 1633-1713, left a volume 
containing copies of letters written by or 
addressed to himself and a series of auto- 
biographical notes; it is now Additional MS. 
19253 in the British Museum. Selections 
| from both parts were printed in the Harl’s 
: Letters,’ 1832, the autobiographical notes 
being used as the foundation for an introduc- 
tory memoir (a new edition of some or all of 
the letters appeared about 1930). The notes 
present certain chronological difficulties: 
Chesterfield enters them under what appears 
to be the years of his age; he gives the date 
of his birth merely as ‘‘ 1633’’; it seems to 
be impossible to fix an exact date for it that 
will bring his indications of time into agree- 
ment with the dates of some of the events 
which he mentions. It is necessary therefore 
to employ other sources and not Chesterfield’s 
statements as to his age if the events of his 
life are to be accurately dated. The date of 
his first journey into Italy is wrongly given 
as 1649 in the 1832 memoir; the statement 
about it in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ is too vague, if not incorrect. 

The relevant passage in the notes, which 
was not printed in 1832, runs :— 

17. I went in the end of the year of Jubile 
in to Italy and having letters from Queen 

| Mother of England to her sister the Dutches of 
Savoy I stayd some time at her Court at Turen 
where I was lodged in her Palace, and saw her 
Daughter married to the Prince of Bavaria, 
from thence I went to Room, where I had other 
letters of recommendation from Queen Mother, 
to Cardinall Barbarin, Cardinall Capone, and 
Cardinall Spada, from whom I received many 
favours during my stay there, which was 
9 months, from thence I went to Napels, 
Vennis, and Millam, from whence riding Post 
with only one servant through Germany I was 
robbed and in very great danger of being kild, 
but at last I got safe in to Holland and from 
thence in to England where I had not been 
since I was 7 years old. 

The ‘‘ year of Jubile ’’ was 1650; the date 
for Stanhope’s departure from Paris oan be 
dated, as will be shown below, as about the 

| beginning of November. He had matricu- 
lated at Leyden on 4 June 1649 (Album 
studiosorum Academiae Lugduno Batavae, 
1575-1875, p. 396). This was merely a form- 
| ality. After some time spent in travelling 
Stanhope reached Paris, where he placed him- 
self in Monsieur de Veau’s academy, an insti- 
tution where young gentlemen were taught 
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riding and other accomplishments (‘ Letters,’ 
p. 10; there is no satisfactory work on the 
academies). Stanhope is identifiable as the 
‘“* Karl of Chesterfield ’’ mentioned by Evelyn 


on 7 May 1650 as a participant in the | 


“battle of Vambre ’’; Evelyn’s using a title 
which Stanhope did not acquire until 1656 
presents little difficulty, as this part of his 
diary shows signs of revision; moreover the 
first earl had been born in 1584 and was 
probably engaged at this time with the Com- 
mittee for Compounding. Stanhope is again 
identifiable as the ‘‘ my lord Stanhope ’’ who 
entertained Evelyn on 24 May; the only 
alternative Lord Stanhope was Charles, 
second Baron Stanhope of Harrington, who 
was born in 1595 and so was too old to be 
associated with an academy. 

On 1 Nov. Evelyn took leave of Stanhope, 
who was then ‘going on his journey 
towards Italy.’’ Stanhope was accompanied 
by a tutor, John Bargrave, later D.D., author 
of ‘Pope Alexander the Seventh and his 
College of Cardinals’ (Camden Society, vol. 
xcii, 1867). Bargrave gives the year of the 
journey, 1650, and the name of a companion, 
William Swan, who later became a baronet 
(p. 11). A letter from Henrietta Maria to 
Christina of Savoy dated 20 Oct. 1650 was 
obviously carried by Stanhope, although he is 
not named in it (it is printed in ‘ Lettres de 
Henriette-Marie de France,’ ed. H. Ferrero, 
1881, p. 88; see also p. 94, Henrietta Maria’s 
letter of 7 Dec. 1650, in which she names 
Stanhope as bearer of a letter, Christina’s 
reply to which she has just received). The 
marriage at Turin attended by Stanhope was 
that of Ferdinand Maria, elector of Bavaria, 
with Henrietta-Adelaide of Savoy; it took 
place on 11 Dec. 1650. 

The period of Stanhope’s visit to Rome is 
fixed by an entry in the English College 
pilgrim book: ‘‘ [1651] Stanhope, the illust- 
rious Earl, April 29. Dined here. Swan, Mr., 
with the tutor of the Earl. Id.’’ (H. Foley, 
‘Jesuit Records,’ iv. 644); that this entry 
refers to Stanhope and not to the first Earl 
of Chesterfield is shown by the presence of 
Swan and of the tutor, who was. 
of course, Bargrave. The Cardinal Bar- 
berini mentioned by Chesterfield was pre- 
sumably Antonio; Bargrave states that 
neither he nor Stanhope had any letters 
to Cardinal Francesco Barberini at this time 
(p. 16). Bargrave mentions the letter to 
Capponi (p. 11); he mentions no letters to 
Spada, but had seen him frequently in Rome 
(p. 23). 
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The period when Stanhope was in northern 
Italy is given by an entry in the visitors’ 
album at Padua: “ Philip Stanhope Anglus 
Octobre 30, 1651. Conte de Cesterfeild e 
Baro de Schelford ’ (H. F. Brown, Inglesi e 
Scozzesi all’ Universita di Padova, no. 473). 
Further dates are wanting, until that of his 
first marriage, which took place on 21 June 
1652. 

E. S. DE Beer. 





BURIALS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
(See ante p. 2). 


The Rt. Hon. Countess Caroline, daug. of 
Duke ScHoMBeRG, in the vault the east end 
of King Henry 7th. Chapel. Aged 23. June 
22, 1710. 

Henrietta, eldest daug. to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hypp, in a leaden coffin at the bottom 
of the stairs that goes up to King Henry 7th. 
Chapel. July 5, 1710. 

Duchess Dowager of DervonsHrRe in the 
vault at the east end of King Henry 7th. 
Chapel. Aug. 6 [Aug. 8 (Cr.)] 1710. The 
plate on her coffin is as  followeth: 
eth: The Most Noble Mary Duchess 
Dowager of Devonshire widow and _ rela- 
tion of the late Most Noble Wm. Duke 
of Devonshire deceased late Lord Steward of 
the Household to the Majestys King Wm. 
and Queen Mary and during his life to her 
present Majesty Queen Ann and Knt. of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. She was 
married to the said Duke in the year of our 
Lord God 1662 by whom she had four sons 
and one daug. of which are now living the 
Most Noble William Duke of Devonshire, the 
Rt. Hon. James Lord Cavendish, the Lady 
Pliz® Wentworth wife of Sir John Went- 
worth in the County of York. She was daug. 
of the Most Noble James Duke of Ormond 
Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom of Ireland in 
the reign of King Charles 1st. and 2nd. She 
died 31 July, 1710, in 63rd. year of her age. 

The Rt. Hon. Wm. Gopo.pxtn south aisle 
of the Abbey in a leaden coffin. Aged 72 
years. Sept. 3, 1710. 

Dame Sarah Navett [Nevill], wife of Sir 
Thomas Navell in the north arm of the 
Abbey in a leaden coffin. Oct. 19, 1710. 

Ezekiel Baron of Spannerm Ambassador 
Extraordinary from the King of Prussia to 
the Queen of Great Britain, died Nov. 14, 
1710. Aged 80 years, 11 mns. and 7 days. 
Was buried in St. Paul’s chapel on the right 
hand of his lady, Nov. 18 [Nov. 20 (Cr.)] 
1710. 
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The Hon. Charles Lord Seymour third son 
of His Grace Charles Duke of Somerset by 
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Lieutenant of the last and North Riding 
of the County of York and Governor of the 


his lady Elizabeth daug. and heiress to Joce- | Town and Fort of Kingston-upon-Hull and 


line Peircy the 11th. and last Earl of North- 


umberland, died 3 Jan., 1710, in the 13th. | 


[23rd (Reg.)] year of his age, and was buried 


on the right hand of Lady Clifford’s tomb in | 


St. Nicholas Chapel, 7 Jan., 1710. 

Lawrence Broprick, son to the Rev. Dr. 
Broderick in the north arm of the Abbey, 
Jan. 18, 1710-1. 

The Rt. Hon. Thomas Viscount TrnratT 
[Tyveot (Reg.)] in the Abbey on the left 
hand going to the quire his feet close to 
the Skreen in a leaden coffin. Aged 61 years, 
Feb. 24, 1710-1. 

The Hon. Philip Cartererr, second son of 
the Honble. George Lord Carterett in the 
north aisle of the Abbey on 25 March, 1711. 
A leaden coffin. 

Isabella MaTHwtn in the south aisle of the 
Abbey in the same grave with her father. 
April 29, 1711. Aged 29 years. 

The Rt. Hon. Lawrence Earl of RocHEstTEeR 
Viscount Hyde of Kenilworth Baron of Woot- 
ten Bassett sometime Lord High Treasurer 
of England and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and Lord President of Her Majesty’s Most 
Hon. Privy Council and Knt. of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, died 2 May, 1711 
in the 69th. year of his age. May 10, 1711. 
Buried between his daug. Henrietta and the 
Earl of Clarendon at the foot of the stairs 
going up to King Henry 7th. Chapel, in a 
leaden coffin, 

The Rt. Hon. Wm. Henry Earl of Bars, 
in Oliver’s vault in Henry VII’s chapel. 
May 24, 1711. Plate on his coffin: The Rt. 
Hon. Wm. Henry Earl of Bath and Carboile 
Viscount Granville of Lansdown. Baron 
Granville of Biddiford and Kirkhampton 
Lord Thorigny and Granville only son and 
heir of the Rt. Hon. Charles Karl of Bath 
and Carboile and Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire by his second wife the Lady Isabella 
D’Nassau Seignior D’Auverquerque, died 
May 17, 1711, in 20th. year of his age. 

John Duke of Newcastite in St. John’s 
Chapel on the left hand of the Earl of 
Oxford’s monument, Aug. 9,1711. The plate 
on the coffin: The Most Noble John Duke 
of Newcastle Marquis and Earl of Clare 
Baron Haughton of Haughton and Knt. of 
the Most Noble Order (?), Lord Privy Seal, 
Chief Justice in Eyre, North Trent, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Nottingham and 
town of the County of Nottingham, Lord 
Warden of the Forest of Sherwood, Lord 


one of the Lords of Her Majesties Most Hon. 
Privy Counsell. Born in Jian., 1662, died 
15 July, 1711. 

The Rt. Hon. Edward Earl of Jersty 
Viscount Villiers in the north aisle of the 
tombs over against St. John Baptist’s Chapel. 
Sept. 4, 1711. The plate on the coffin: The 


| Rt. Hon. Edward Warl of Jersey Viscount 


Villiers of Darford and Baron of Hoo. 
Master of the Horse to her late Majesty 
Queen Mary. Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
to the Congress at Ryswick and one of the 
Lords Justices of Ireland as likewise one 
of the Lords Regent of England. Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary in France. Principal 
Secretary of State and Lord Chamberlain to 
the late King and her present Majesty’s 
household. Died August 26, 1711, in 56th. 
year of his age. In the left hand coffin lies 
Sir Edward Villiers, Knt. 

The Rt. Hon. Richard Jones Visct. and 
Earl of RaneracGH in St. John Baptist’s 
chapel on Jan. 10, 1711-12. Died Jan. 5, 
1711-12, in the 71st. year of his age. On his 
right hand lies Sir Robt. Howard. 

Eugene Chevalier de Savoy in the Duke 
of Ormond’s vault in King Hy. 7th. Chapel, 
Feb. 27, 1711-12. The plate on his coffin: 
[coffin plate copied by Ch.]. 

Sir Thomas Navett in the north arm of the 
Abbey on the right hand of his lady, Feb. 28, 
1711-12, in 87th. year of his age. 

The Hon. Mrs. Jane Harton, daug. of the 
Rt. Hon. Christopher Lord and Elizabeth 
Lady Hatton, born Jan. 11, 1639, died May 
25, 1712. Buried in Abbot Islip’s Chapel 
June 3, 1712. 

The Rt. Hon. Sidney Earl of GopoLPpHIN 
in the south aisle of the Abbey on the left 
hand of his brother, Oct. 8, 1712. Aged 67 
years. 

Dr. Wm. Krne in the north cloister. 
27, 1712, aged 50 years. 

The Rt. Hon. Visct. FirzHarpEN, in the 
north aisle of the Tombs near his Lady, Dec. 
26, 1712. The plate on his coffin: The Rt. 
Hon. John Lord Viscount Fitzharden of 
Bearhaven and Baron Barkeley of Rathdowne 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, Treasurer of the 
Chamber to Queen Ann, and First Teller of 
the Receipt of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. 
Died Dec. 19, 1712, in 63rd. year of his age. 

The Rt. Hon. John Lord Vaughan Ear] 
of CarBery in St. John Baptist’s Chapel 


Dec. 





Jan. 28, 1711-12, near Lord Ranelagh. On 
the plate on the coffin: The Rt. Hon. John 
Lord Vaughan Earl of Carbery, Baron of 
Emlin and Molingor, Custos Rotulorum for 
the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan. 
Departed this life Jan, 16, 1712, in 74th. 
year of his age. 

The Hon. Elizabeth Ecerron? in the north 
aisle of the Abbey. Feb. 13, 1712-3. On her 
left side lies Major General Egerton. The 
plate on her coffin: The Hon. Elizabeth Eger- 
ton eldest daughter of Henry Murry Esq., 
by the Rt. Hon. Ann Viscountess Bayning 
of Sudbury first wife to Randolph Egerton 
Esq., now wife to the Hon. Charles Egerton 
fourth son of the Rt. Hon. John Earl of 
Bridgewater. Departed this life Jan. 30, 
1712-3. 

The Rt. Hon. Edward Baron Cu1rTon, on 
the right side of my Lord Clarendon his 
grandfather at the foot of the steps of King 
Henry 7th. Chapel. Feb. 20, 1712-13. The 
plate on his coffin: The Rt. Hon. Edward 
Baron Clifton of Lighton Bromswold only 
son of the Rt. Hon. Edward Earl of Claren- 
don Viscount Cornbury and Baron of Hen- 
don by the Rt. Hon. Catherine Baroness of 
Clifton. Departed this life, Feb. 12, 1712-3, 
in 22nd. year of his age. 

The Lady Ann Charlotte Bacnati in St. 
Nicholas’s Chapel, March 13, 1712-3. On 
her left side lies Barbara Fielding wife of 
Basill Lord Viscount Fielding heir apparent 
to the Earl of Denbigh and daughter to Sir 
John Lamb Knt. Chancellor to the Queen’s 
Majesty. April 2, 1741 [1641 (Reg.)] 

Thomas Spratt Lord Bishop of Rochester 
and Dean of Westminster. Died 20 May, 
1713. Buried 25th. following in the south 
side of St. Nicholas Chapel. Aged 78 years. 
The plate on the coffin: Thomas Episcopus 
Roffiens Hujus Ecclesie Decanus Obiit 20 die 
Maij, 1713. Near to him lies his son who 
died young, and the Rt. Hon. Martha Lady 
Lansdown, 5th. daug. to Thomas Marquis of 
Carmarthen. Died 18 Sep. 1689 in 25th. 
year of her age. And also Bridjet Herbert, 





7 Second wife to Major General Randolph 
Egerton. His first wife was the Hon. Penelope 
Needham who died in 1670, and was com- 
memorated by a black marble slab on the north 
wall of the nave near the west end. This was 
thrust aside to make room for a metal bust 
of Henry Campbell Bannerman in the time 
of Dean Armitage Robinson. See a paper read 
by Lord Eversley on 11 March, 1910, on ‘ The 
Monuments in Westminster Abbey,’ and 

rinted in the London Topographical Record, 

Vol. vii (1912). 
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2nd. daug. of the Hon. James Herbert Esq., 
grand-daughter to the Most Noble Thomas 
Marquis of Carmarthen Lord President of 
their Majesties Council. Died April 13, 
1692. Aged 11 yrs. 1692. 
G. W. Wricur. 
(To be continued), 


WILLIAM BANKES, M.P. FOR 
LIVERPOOL, 1675-6. 


ACCORDING to Pink and Beaven he 

was aged ninety-one when returned 
in May, 1675 (Lanes. and Ches. Hist. 
and Geneal. Notes, ii., p. 151; cf. also Greg- 
son, ‘ Portfolio of Fragments,’ ed. Harland, 
252) to the Pensionary or Long Parliament 
of Charles II. at a by-election, a statement 
accepted by the editors of ‘ V.C.H. Lancs.’ 
(iv., 88, and note 9). This would be remark- 
able, if true, especially at a period when 
the expectation of life was so much less than 
today ; but, as will be seen, ‘‘ old Mr. Bankes 
of Winstanley’’ (Local Gleanings Lanes. 
and Ches., ed. Earwaker, i., pp. 184, 189) 
was born in 1593 and had died more than 
eight years before his alleged election to the 
House of Commons. William Bankes of 
Winstanley, who was aged twenty-four and 
more on 21 July, 1618 (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and 
Ches., xvi. 97, 99) was bapt. at Wigan on 
30 Dec., 1593 (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., iv. 
33), when his father James, prior to the 
purchase of Winstanley (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ 
iv. 87-8; Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 
Ixxii. 89-90), appears to have been a land- 
less man living in Pemberton (Lay Subs. 
bdle. 131, no. 258; Anderton Deeds in Wigan 
Central Libr., bdle. 24, no. 80; Lanes. Par. 
Reg. Soc., iv. 158, 37, 55), so that the age of 
eighty assigned to William on 3 Feb., 1664/5 
in the pedigree recorded in London by Dug- 
dale (as printed by Raines in Chet. Soc. 
Ixxxiv. 26) is an obvious exaggeration. 
Moreover, William died in 1666 (Trans, wt 
sup., 89) being interred at Wigan in October 
(Local Glean. ut sup., loc. cit., though the 
13th was not a Friday) and leaving a will 
proved that year in the Consistory Court of 
Chester (Rec. Soc. ut sup., xv. 15). His 
eldest surviving son, William Bankes, who 
sat for Newton in Makerfield in the Conven- 
tion of 1660 (L. and C. H. and G. Notes, 11., 
p. 93; ‘ V.C.H. Lancs.,’ iv. 88; Lanes. Par. 
Reg. Soc., iv. 107, 233; Chet. Soc., loc. cit.; 
‘Interim Rep. of Com. on House of Commons 
Personnel,’ 1932, p. 96) married at War 
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rington on 23 Oct., 1656, Frances, sister of | 
Piers Legh, of Bruche Hall, near Warring- | 
ton, M.P. for Newton in Makerfield in the | 
preceding Parliament of 1659 (Harwaker, 
‘Bast Ches.,’ ii. 305; L. and C. H. and G. 
Notes, iii., pp. 92-3); far from dying in 1668 
in his father’s lifetime, aged thirty-two, as 
afirmed by Pink and Beaven (ibid., p. 93), 
he was in possession of Winstanley in 1671 | 
(Trans. ut sup.., 89-90, where his mother’s 
name of Sarah is given to his grandmother, 
Susan). His will appears to have been 
proved in the Consistory Court of Chester 
in 1676 (Rec. Soc., ut sup., loc, cit.) and the | 
M.P. for Liverpool who died that year 
(L. and C. H. and G. Notes, ii., p. 151) was 
no doubt this squire of Winstanley. His 
eldest son (Chet. Soc., loc, cit.), the third | 
William Bankes of Winstanley, was Whig 
M.P. for Wigan in 1679-81, sitting again 
for the borough in the Convention of 1688-9, 
which was turned into a Parliament (LZ. and 
0. H. and G. Notes, ii., p. 212; ‘ Interim 
Rep.,’ ut sup., p. 98 and note a); he did 
not die in 1689 as stated in ‘ V.C.H. Lancs.’ 
(loc. cit.), but on 10 Jan., 1689/90, aged 
thirty-one, was buried in Wigan church (epi- 
tanh in W. J. True, ‘A Ramble Round 
Wigan Par. Church,’ 1924, p. 84; Hist. 
MSS. Com., 14th Rep., App., pt. iv., nos. 
703, 705. 718), where the family had a burial- 
place (Trans, ut sup., 90), and a grant of 
administration of his estate was made at 
Chester in 1690 (Rec. Soc., ut sup., xviii. 15). 
He was the first husband of his second cousin 
Lettice, eldest child of Richard Legh of 
Lyme, who was twice M.P. for Cheshire 
(Earwaker, loc. cit.; Gregson, loc. cit.); her 
brother, Capt. Richard Legh, of Little Woot- 
ton, married her husband’s sister Elizabeth 
(loc. cit. ; Hist. MSS. Com. ut sup., no. 640). 

Lettice appears to have been married after- 
wards, as his second wife, to Thomas Fleet- 
wood of Bank Hall in Bretherton, the first 
to attempt the draining of Martin Mere 
(Rarwaker, loc. cit.; ‘V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vi. 
106; Farrer, ‘ Hist. of North Meols,’ 65, 
where his wives are run into one), who died 
on 22 Apr., 1717, aged fifty-six (loc. cit.) 
and was buried four days later at North 
Meols (Bland, ‘ Annals of Southport’ (2nd 
ed.), 1903. p. 56), administration of his 
estate being granted that year at Chester 
(Rec. Soc., wt sup., xx. 71); she seems to 
have been buried at North Meols on 27 Dec., 
1719 (Bland, loc. cit.) and her will as of 

Strawhill,”” widow, proved in the Consis- | 
tory Court of Chester (Rec. Soc., ut sup., | 
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loc. cit.). Her brother, Thomas Legh of 
Bank jure uxoris, was M.P. for Newton in 
Makerfield 1698-1713 (Earwaker, loc, cit.) 
and buried at Croston on 19 Sept., 1717 
(Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., xx. 430); his wife, 
Henrietta Maria, born on 30 Sept., 1684 
(ibid., vi. 118) was the only child and heir 
of the above-named Thomas Fleetwood by his 
first wife Anne, elder daughter and co-heir of 
Christopher Banastre of Bank (Earwaker, 
loc. cit.; ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vi. 106 and notes 





12, 14; Lancs. and Ches. Antiq. Notes, 
li., 33). 1: ia ay 
MN UMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 


PORBANDAR AND DHANDUKA, 
INDIA.—The following list has been sup- 
plied through the kindness of Sir Patrick 
Cadell. 

Porbandar. 


1. Lieut. T. B. Batuantine, of the Marine 
and Superintendent of this Port. Died 23 
Sept., 1811. 

2. Lieut. R. W. Cory, 2nd Battn. 2nd 
Regt. N.I., died 27 Sept., 1815, on his passage 
from Juria to Bombay. 

3. Lieut. Danren Dumaresa, Ist Battn. 
2nd Regt. Bombay N.I., died 26 April, 1811, 
of a wound received whilst gallantly discharg- 
ing his duty at the assault of Chayah on 
the 13th of the same month, aged 31 years. 

4. Lieut. H. Coventry, 20th Regt. N.1., 
died 21st March, 1835. 

5. Major A. Seymour, 20th Regt. N.I., 
died 5 Sept., 1839. 

6. Lieut. JoHn Jessop, 12th Regt. N.I., 
aged 31 years. Erected by his brother officers 
(no date of death). 

7. Lieut. Gzorce Francts Locn, 2nd Regt. 
Light Cavalry, who was basely murdered 
between the villages of Turaee and Ranawow 
in this Province on the 12th Feb., 1848, 
in the 25th year of his age. Erected by his 
brother officers. 

One other uninscribed tomb, said to be of 
a British officer and over one hundred years 
old. 

Dhanduka, Kathiawar, 

1. Mary Anne Price, wife of Mr. Thomas 

Price, of the Cotton Department, died at 


_Dhanduka 11 March, 1852, aged 19 years 


and 7 months. 
Also tomb of infant child of Thomas Prics 
(uninscribed). 
H. Buttock, 
Major. 
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JORD-SHORTENINGS IN ENGLISH.— 
Dr, MatrHew refers in your columns 
(clxviii. 455) to the contemporary shorten: 
ing of words, satirised by Addison and creat- 
ing such words as ‘‘ mob,’”’ “blab.” But 
this is really a very old process in English 
and has been explained at great length by 
Otto Jespersen, of Copenhagen, before the 
British Academy in 1928, his paper being re- 
printed in a volume called ‘ Linguistica’ 
printed in his honour at Copenhagen in 1933 
(pp. 384-408). In this very learned article 
he points out that in the first forty-two lines 
of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ we find fifty dis- 
syllables which have now become monosyl- 
lables, and he noted that it is easy enough 
in English to build up whole sentences con- 
sisting exclusively or chiefly of monosyl- 
lables. J. M. Buttocu. 


ERSCHEL AND THE POETS. — The 
astronomical work of William Herschel 
fired contemporary imagination—and most of 
all his discovery of the planet Uranus. It can 
hardly be questioned that Keats had Herschel 
and Uranus in mind when he wrote: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken. 

In historic times no planet had swum into 
the ken of any other man. 

In one further instance the work of Her- 
schel may possibly elucidate a poetic illusion. 
In his book on Shelley, Grabo is unable to 
present any satisfactory explanation of the 
passage in ‘ Promotheus Unbound,’ in which 
the poet describes the infant’s hair: 

Its hair is white, the brightness of white 

light 

Scattered in strings (iv, 225). 

Grabo is inclined to believe that this is a 
recollection of a laboratory experiment and 
that Shelley was thinking of the brush on 
an electrode. I would suggest that the fol- 
lowing passage from Herschel might make 
the transition from moon to electrode a little 
easier. Speaking of nebulae, Herschel 
(‘ Works,’ i., p. 160) says, ‘“ [There were] 
narrow but much extended lucid nebulae or 
bright dashes: some of the shape of a fan, 
resembling an electric brush issuing from a 
lucid point.’’ 

That in considering the moon Shelley 
should think of nebulae and of how Herschel 
had likened some of them to an _ electric 
brush seems more plausible than that he 
should be immediately reminded of an electric 
circuit. Davip W. Davies. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





MS. IN THE WELLS MUSBEUM.—One 

of the manuscripts in the Wells Museum 
is a roll, 18ft. long, written apparently by 
a Kentish monk, giving a chronology of 
Christianity in England from the time of 
St. Augustine to 1459, when presumably the 
writer died. The previously existing British 
Church is ignored. The left side of the roll 
gives each year a.p. from 597, with the names 
of the Popes—not always quite correctly ; on 
the left are the years from St. Augustine’s 
arrival, the ‘‘numeri primationum”’ or 
Golden Numbers, the Sunday letters, and the 
names of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 4 
large round hole on this side must be con- 
temporary, as the column of years is drawn 
aside to skirt it. In the middle are the 
Kings, first of Kent and then of England, 
with their descendants and genealogies, all 
names in circles, connected by a complicated 
system of lines in black, red or purple. There 
are also notes on important events, which be- 
come more numerous towards the end; and 
leonine hexameters celebrating the Kings— 
some of them very obscure. 

Of Leo III. the writer says: ‘‘ Hic non 
computatur eo quod per patricium roman- 
orum factus est papa’’; of the mythical 
Pope John (Joan): ‘‘ iste non computatur 
quia femina fuit’’; and of Silvester II: 
“hic fecit homagium dyabolo.”” Three rather 
virulent historical notes are: 


Combustio illius satellitis infernatium et 
archilollardi maledicti Johannis oldcastell per 
dominum ducem bedfordic. 

Obsidio calesie per  periurum 
burgundie a qua fugiendo recessit. 

Obsidio castri de rokesburgh per periurum 
regem scotorum iacobum a qua_vecorditer 
aufugit quam plurimis suorum per eos qu 
infra castrum erant interfectos [sic.] 


ducem 


Among the hexameters are: 


Morti mulo datur dorobernia quo gratulatur 
(Mul is put to death at which Dover (? Canter- 
bury) rejoices). 

Edmundo cedit 
(Edmund 1). J 

Martir hic Edwardus regno redolet quasi 
nardus. (Edward the martyr). 

Willelmi memores poterunt retinere stupores. 
(William Rufus). 

Scisma _ baronense 
Lewense. (Henry III). : oa 

Wyndesor henriri [sic] fulgens quit origine 
dici. (Henry VI). 

Uno qui scema (? stema) tulit octauo diadema. 
(Henry VI). 


lex que lato nece cedit 


notat henricumque 
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last three defeat me. Can anyone translate | 
them ? 
R. S. Bare. 


RMS OF MARLBOROUGH.—I venture | 


to apply to ‘N. and Q.’ for a precise 
explanation of the armorial bearings which 
figure in the upper part of a napkin of 
damask forming part of the collections of our 
museums. This napkin represents the battle 
of Malplaquet (1709). Above the equestrian 
figure of the victor, General Marlborough, a 
double eagle crowned serves to support a 
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blazon surrounded by the device of the Order | 


of the Garter. These arms cannot, it seems, 
be other than those of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, John Churchill. But the first 
quarter alone of the shield (with a lion in 
silver and a canton of the same charged with 
across gules) corresponds with his arms as 


C2 



































reproduced in Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ 1 have 
sought in vain among the ancestors of John 
Churchill for the origin of the other three 
quarters, and 1 am equally uncertain why the 
arms of the English general are supported 
by the eagle of Austria. 


formation on the subject. 

M. CaLperc. 
-Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Textile 
Section, Brussels. 


rough was a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Burke gives this detail.] 
IHURCH SEATS.—Can any reader supply 
information as to the date or period 
when seats or pews were introduced into our 
parish churches? In old times, many 
churches were without these. In some there 


A 


| Market.”’ 


29 


Henry VI alone has two hexameters. The | states: ‘A low stone bench runs along the 


walls’? (vide ‘The Old Churches of Snow- 


| donia,’ p. 7). 


Joun Evans. 
Velindre. 
HE CLINICAL THERMOMETER : 
DATE OF INVENTION. — Can any 
reader inform me when the clinical ther- 
mometer was invented ? A historical film 


| which I saw recently depicts a doctor in 1760 


taking the temperature of a patient with a 
thermometer differing slightly in shape from 
the type now in general use. Is this an 
anachronism? I have certainly been told by 
persons born at the beginning of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign that in their childhood ther- 
mometers, as far as they can remember, were 
never used. 


H. R. P. 
CROMWELLIAN QUERY.—Can any- 


one tell me whence comes the following? 
A folio sheet, deckle edges, divided into two 
parts; on the upper, nineteen heads in out- 
line, all numbered, the names against the 
numbers in right and left base; all of Civil 
War period. Then, a rule, and below right 
and left divided by a rule, to the left, in 
English, a speech: ‘‘ Spoken by O.C. when 
he put an end to the Long Parliat’’; to the 
right, the same in French. It purports to be 
communicated by T. Ireton from papers in 
the Cromwell family, and is ‘“‘ printed by 
H. Reynell, No. 21, Piccadilly near the Hay 
The heads are remarkably well 
drawn, almost like silver-point, and are very 
good likenesses evidently taken from authen- 
tic originals. The paper is of that dull 
grey tint peculiar to the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Wire-marks plain, but 


A . , | no water-mark. 
I shall be much obliged by any precise in- | 


F. Wirtram Cock. 


| VILLIERS (DANVERS).—Robert Villiers 


married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 


| John Danvers, of West Lavington and Chel- 
[The imperial eagle indicates that Marl- 


were stone benches along the sides of the | 


walls, which were supposed to be for the use 
of the aged and infirm. Writing of Penmon 
in 1849, the Rev. 


H. Longueville Jones | 





sea, and then took the name of Danvers. 
His son was the first of the Purbeck Peer- 
age claimants. I gather that the male line 
died out with William Villiers, who was 
living at Bath about 1809, but there were 
daughters in more than one generation. 

The daughters of Robert Villiers or Dan- 
vers were four in number, born between 1649 
and 1674, and they married: 

(1) Denham, Bart.; (2) Morris, of Pen- 
about (?); (3) Crowden, Esq., of Knighton. 
This lady married also Littleton Powell of 
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Ludlow, Master in Chancery. (4) Evan 
Davies, of Llandovey. This lady’s second 
husband was Thomas Vaughan, and her 
third was Sir William Wogan, Serjeant-at- 
Law. 

Can any reader tell me whether any of 
these ladies are now represented in any liv- 
ing families? 

In the next generation the Rev. George 
Villiers, of Chalgrove, Oxfordshire, had a 
daughter, Katherine, who married a Mr. 
Lewis, and died and was buried at Chal- 
grove in 1756. 

There may have been other daughters, and 
the Rev. George Villiers may have had 
sisters. His father was Edward Villiers, 
who married Joan Heming, of Worcester. 

L. L. Norsworrry. 


OHN KENYON AND HIS PORTRAIT 
BY WILLIAM FISHER.—I have been 
trying for some weeks to locate a portrait 
in oils of John Kenyon painted by William 
Fisher. The ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’ states that it was in the Victorian 
Exhibition (No. 223) in 1892. It is listed 
(No. 1186) in Sotheby’s Catalogue of the 
sale of the property of Sir George Scharf, 
Feb. 7, 1896. It is not in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, which is erroneously given by 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ as 
the place where it is to be found. What 
became of this portrait when it was sold 
in 1896, and where is it now? 

I shall be glad to receive information re- 
lating to John Kenyon and to learn of any 
unpublished letters of his. 

Litta WEED. 


LYMOUTH PLAYBILLS.—In an article | 


on the drama in Plymouth published in 
the Western Antiquary, vol. xii., No. 1 
(1893), Mr. W. H. K. Wright, a Devon 
antiquary, stated that he had in his pos- 
session a small collection of playbills of the 
Frankfort Gate Theatre, Plymouth, relating 
mainly to the year 1760. These had formerly 


been the property of Packer of Drury Lane. | 


Is this collection still extant, and if so, 
where is it to be found? 
Public Library has been unable to trace it. 


Freperick T. Woop. 
AYINGS OF NAPOLEON.—‘S Madam, 


respect the burden,”’ 


The Plymouth | 


is one of the pithy | 


sayings attributed to Napoleon during his | 


exile in St. Helena. How does the phrase 
run in French, and where can reference be 
found ? 


During his sojourn in Malta, 1798, Napo- 
leon is said to have removed the ring from 
the right hand of St. John the Baptist, the 
most precious relic, perhaps, of the Maltese 
Order, and kept it as a souvenir. In putting 
the ring on his own finger, he made another 
of his “bons mots.’’ How does it run in 
French ? 

V. OH. 
[SE OF WORD “GENTLEMAN” IN 
1834.—In a will drawn up in 1834 (evi- 


| dently by a lawyer) the testator is described 
_as “* Albert Lawrence, gentleman.” 


Does the word ‘“‘ gentleman ”’—used, I be 
lieve, more precisely a century ago than it 
is now—here necessarily mean that the testa- 
tor bore arms? Is so, would there be any 
record available apart from those in the Col- 
lege of Heralds? 

James O’Connor. 


IBRARY OF EVELYN PHILIP SHIR. 
LEY.—He lived 1812-82, and appears to 
have had libraries in England and Ireland, 
Are there any catalogues of his books and 
have they been dispersed ? 
H. I. A. 


DAM AND EVE. — Is there any known 
record of a man with the surname Adam 
marrying a woman with the surname Eve? 


H. A. 


[A case of the two names coming together 
was, we think, recently reported in the Press.] 


goynes OF QUOTATION WANTED— 
Where does the following occur: 

“Yet death cannot our hearts divide, 

Or make thee less my own. fu 


B. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I am anxious to 
find out the authorship of the lines :— 


“They rose to their feet as He passed by, 
Gentlemen unafraid.” 


Can any reader help me? 
J. W. Disney TxHorp. 


2. Beneath an early portrait of Shakespeare 
are painted the lines :— 


*“As Hollie,- Ivie,- Miseltoe 

Defie the wintrie blaste 

Despit of chillinge envie so 

Thy well earn’d fame shall laste 

Then let Jove’s living laurel beare 

Thy much belov’d name O Will Shakespeare. 

B. I* 

Were these lines written by Ben Jonson? 

and if so, where are they to be found? 


F. 8. E. Drury. 
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Replies. 
THE HOLLOW SWORD BLADES 
COMPANY. 


(clxviii. 207, 321, 357, 430). 





N the Calendar of State Papers (Domestic) 

for 1671 there is included a petition from 
Henry Hoppie and Peter English in which 
they state that in 1629 they were brought 
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ever, a clause was inserted in a Supply Act 
of 1708 which forbade associations of more 
than six persons to carry on the business of 
banking, in spite of a petition by the Sword 


| Blades Company that such a clause would 


over to England by Sir William Heyden and | 


set up their manufactories for making sword- 


blades at Hounslow, and that ‘‘ in the wars” | 


they followed the King to Oxford, for which 
Cromwell took their mills from them and 
converted them into powder-mills. | Under- 
standing that King Charles II wishes to set 


England, they ask to be employed in super- 
vising the arrangements, ‘‘ as they only re- 
main who know the art, and foreign work- 
men are hard to obtain.’ 


greatly prejudice its rights. 

Presumably, the Company then abandoned 
the making of sword-blades, and was_re- 
constituted as a goldsmiths’ business in Bir- 
chin Lane under the name of Turner, Cas- 
wall and Company. This firm, as the prin- 
cipal bankers of the South Sea Company, 
became involved in the ruin of that company 
in 1720. 

W. Marston AcREs. 

Upminster, Essex. 


| (jORNISH MINING SONG (clxviii. 443).— 


The doggerel, ‘ Joseph was a tinman,’ is 
discussed in a pamphlet by the Rev. C. R. 


up the manufacture of sword-blades again in | Davey Biggs, called ‘ Ictis and Avalon: Why 


Joseph of Arimathea chose Glastonbury for 
his home’ (Mowbray, 1933). Mr. Biggs 
writes in chapt. vi., ‘ Joseph and the metal 


| industry,’ that: 


I have not been able to discover whether | 


this petition was successful, but in 1672 a 
Charter was granted to ‘‘ The Governor and 
Company for making Hollow Sword Blades 
in England.’’ Until 1699 
carried on the business for which it was in- 
corporated, but in 1700, under an Act for 


In all the Latin versions of the Gospel of S. 
Mark (xv, 43), and S. Luke (xxiii. 50), without 
exception, he (Joseph of Arimathea) is called 
Decurio, which, at the time those versions were 


| made, was the regular term in the Roman 


this company | 


granting His Majesty an aid by the sale of | 


forfeited estates in Ireland, the Company 
purchased several of the estates and raised 
£300,000 by subscriptions. 

In 1704 the Company invited another sub- 
scription, and, by a resolution of Court, re- 
solved that the subscriptions should be a 
security to all who would take the running 
notes of the Company, which it was designed 
to make current in the manner of bank-notes. 
The Bank of England considered this to be 
an infringement of its privileges, but a peti- 
tion to the Queen seems to have been with- 
out effect. The Sword Blades Company con- 
tinued to conduct a banking business, and 
in May, 1707, that Company sought to 
extend such business by advertising in the 
London Gazette that it was prepared to dis- 
count bills and notes, and lend money on 
securities. The Bank complained of these 
proceedings to the Lord Treasurer, but the 
Law Officers of the Crown were of opinion 
that so long as the Sword Blades Company 
carried on the trade for which it was incor- 
porated it might do such other acts as cor- 
porations were entitled to do by law. How- 


Empire for the officers placed in charge of the 
metal mines. G. W. Warcrt. 


IR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL: 
‘* NETHERLEX ”’ (clxviii. 399).—I do not 
think there is a ‘‘ Netherlex’’ in Cornwall. 
There is, however, a ‘‘ Nether Exe” in 
Devon, which is rightly described as a “‘ very 
small church in a secluded site near to the 
Ex,” and this is certainly intended. It lies 
about 5 miles N. of Exeter, on the E. bank 
of the river. My own note, made in 1925, 
also speaks of it as a ‘‘ very small church,” 
and adds that it is possibly “‘ difficult of 
access in winter,’’ and that there is no road 
to it. I also describe the font (seen through 
a window) in much the same terms as Sir 
Stephen; and refer to the lack of division 
for the chancel, and to the presence of the 
W. bell-turret. These details seem sufficient 
to make the identification complete. It is 
odd that this Devon church, which is not in- 
cluded amongst Sir Stephen’s ‘ Notes on the 
Churches of Devon,’ already printed in 
‘N. and Q.,’ should thus have slipped in 

amongst his Cornish notes. 

Josepn E. Morris. 
Totnes. 
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HE DATE OF ‘1 HENRY IV” (elxviii. 
383, 424).—(1) Old Lads of the Castell. 
The writer of this note is correct in his 
conjecture that there was an earlier play from 
which Shakespeare took some of ‘the material 
for ‘1 Henry IV.’ The earlier play was ‘The 
Famous Victories of Henry V,’ for which see 
E. K. Chambers, ‘ The Elizabethan Stage’ 
iv, p. 17. The editors of the Irving and the 
Arden editions of Shakespeare mention it in 
their introductions to the Henry IV and V 
plays. It was produced not later than 1588, 
as the famous comedian Richard Tarlton 
acted in it, and he died in that year. It was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1594, but the 
first known edition is 1598. It has been re- 
printed several times in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but I have not access to any of these 
editions, and I must leave it to better- 
equipped readers of ‘N. & Q’ to correct my 
mistakes. The play opens before the acces- 
sion of Henry V. It shows his wild life and 
conversion. There are scenes of revelry in a 
tavern in Eastcheap and a robbery at Gads- 
hill. One of the Prince’s boon companions 
is Sir John Oldcastle. The play is men- 
tioned in Nashe’s ‘ Pierce Penniless,’ 1592. 
Between November, 1595, and July, 1596, the 
Admiral’s players gave performances of a 
play called ‘Henry V,’ which Henslowe 
noted in his diary as new. Nothing is known 
about this play. It has been conjectured that 
it was a revision of ‘The Famous Victories.’ 
(2) Buckram Giants. Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers in his comments on ‘ Henry IV’ in 
‘William Shakespeare’ says that Shake- 
speare borrowed the name but not the charac- 
ter of Oldcastle from the old play of ‘ Henry 
V.’ From this I infer that Falstaff’s charac- 
teristic adventures and speeches are not in 
the old play, and that therefore the incident 


of the men in buckram does not occur there. ! 


But I venture to doubt whether the phrase 
“‘buckram giants ’’ is an allusion to them. It 
suggests to me the giants in pageants and May 
games so popular with the Elizabethans, who 
enter with a Fee-fo-fum speech of railing 
against the hero. An easy way to make a 
giant would be to form a huge head and 
shoulders out of buckram, suitably painted, 
and place it on the shoulders of a 
tall actor. When the giant was be- 
headed, the buckram superstructure could 
be pulled off, and it would be part of 
the joke that the actor’s real head appeared. 
But this is only conjecture. 

(3 Hypocritical hoat spurres. From the 
‘The 


references of the various editors to 





Famous Victories of Henry V’ I gather that 
the Percy insurrection is not represented in 
it. Shakespeare took the material for these 
scenes, as usual, from Holinshed. The char- 
acter and nickname of Sir Henry Percy were 
well established in traditional history. He 
was the Percy of the old ballad of Douglas 
and Percy which so moved Sir Philip Sidney. 
In a paper on ‘The Old Heraldry of the 
Percys,’ (Archaeologia Aeliana, New Series, 
1860, vol. iv, p. 182) the late W. i. Dz. 
Longstaffe gave the following quotations for 
the nickname of Hotspur :— 

Called by the French and Scots Harre 
Hatesporre, because in the silence of unseason- 
able night, of quiet sleep to others who were at 
rest, he unweariedly took pains against his 
enemies, as if heating his spurs, which we call 
Hatesporre (Knighton, ‘ Chronicle,’ 2696). 

For while others were given to sleep, he was 
wont to watch over the enemy. (Ibid. 2728). 

Henry Hatspur vulgariter nuncupatus. (For- 
dun, ii, 405). 

For his sharp quickness and speediness at 
need, Henry Hottespur he was called indeed. 
(Peeris, ‘ Metrical Chronicle of the Percys.’) 

Quem Scotti vocaverunt Hatespur_ propter 
innatam sibi probitatem. (Leland, Collectanea, 
ii, 382). : 


To these may be added :— 


The Lorde Henry Percie, whom the Scottes 
for his haut and valiant corage called sir Henry 
Hotspur. (Hall, Chronicle, p. 24). d 

Surnamed for his often pricking, Henrie Hot- 
spur, as one that seldom times rested, if there 
were anie seruice to be doone abroad. (Holin- 
shed, vol. v, p. 397). 


Gabriel Harvey had a particular reason 
for being acquainted with the name of Hot- 
spur in 1592-3. At that time, according to 
Nashe’s ‘ Have with you to Saffron Waldon’ 
(1595) he was lodging with his publisher John 
Wolff, and Barnaby Barnes was living there 
also. Barnes took Harvey’s part in the 
quarrel with Nashe, and was in consequence 
attacked by Nashe. At this time Barnes was 
cultivating the patronage of the Percy 
family. In May, 1593 his volume of sonnets 
and other poems called ‘ Parthenophil and 
Parthenophe’ was published by Wolff. 
Parthenophe was a lady of the Percy family. 
(Sisson, ‘Thomas Lodge and other Eliza- 
bethans,’ p. 171). One of the six noble per- 
sons to whom Barnes addressed dedicatory 
poems was the Earl of Northumberland, and 
Barnes also included a letter to the Barl’s 
brother and heir presumptive William Percy. 
The Earl fought against the Armada and in 
the Low Countries. Several of his numerous 
younger brothers were soldiers of fortune, 
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who served in the Low Countries, in France | Catholic Church and the Benedictine Order; 


and in Ireland. Flattering comparisons with 
their famous ancestor Harry Hotspur would 
be very acceptable, especially as the whole 
family was somewhat disaffected to the govern- | 
ment, and two of the brothers later took part 

in Essex’s insurrection. Barnes is described 

as talkative and a braggart. Harvey must | 
have heard a great deal about his illustrious | 
patrons, and in the circumstances an allusion | 
on his part to Hotspur does not necessarily | 


imply acquaintance with ‘1 Henry | | 
M. H. Dopps. | 





Home House, Kells Lane, | 
Low Fell, Gateshead. | 


ULMER CENOTAPH IN BROTTON 
CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND (clxvii. 
404,465; clxviii. 87, 100, 124, 210, 304, 
338, 406).—The sources indicated by H. I. A. | 


at p. 339, so far as available, while strength- | 
ening the suggestion that the two Benedictine 
priests of the Bulmer family were direct des- 
cendants of Sir Bertram of Tursdale, have 
besides, taken in conjunction with notes pre- 
viously collected, revealed a very interesting 
chain of family and place connections. 

In 1683 Thomas and Amorellus Bulmer (an 
unusual baptismal name) witnessed the will 
of Ralph Ashmall at Esh. 

In 1709 Joseph Bulmer of Greatham | 
married Ann Ashmall, daughter of Thomas | 
Ashmall of Amerston (Elwick Par. Regs.). 

According to Foster’s ‘ Durham Visitation 
Pedigrees,’ these Ashmalls of Amerston, near 
Hartlepool, were a branch of the Ashmall 
family of Aughton in Lancashire, the district 
in which Father Bertram Bulmer (Dom 
Maurus) was a mission priest (clxviii. p. 339) 
between 1732 and 1788. 

In 1798 the Rev. Ferdinando Ashmall, who 
had charge for many years of the Catholic 
mission at Newhouse, near Esh, died aged 
104 years.—v. Buller’s ‘ Records and Recol- 
lections of S. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw,’ | 
p. 60, cited by the Editor of the Esh Parish 
Registers. 

Another Rev. Ferdinando Ashmall, second | 
son of Thomas Ashmall of Amerston, was 
for some time chaplain and tutor in the 
household of Sir Francis Radcliff of Dil- | 
ston (afterwards Earl of Derwentwater). He | 
died in 1712 at Old Elvet, Durham, aged 
about sixty-one. (Arch. Ael., 2nd series, | 
vol. i., p. 105n). 

These Ashmalls were related to the Huddle- | 
stons of Millom Castle in Cumberland, a 
family which gave several priests to the! 
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and among the latter, Father John Huddle- 


ston, of Hutton John, who, with the brothers 


Penderel of Boscobel, was instrumental in 
arranging the escape of Charles II. after 
the Battle of Worcester. 

The Ashmalls do not appear in Cosin’s 
lists of Catholic and non-juring landowners 
in Lancashire in 1715, but they are included 
in the Durham lists of that date, as settled 
at Amerston. 

It is significant that in Cosin’s lists Bul- 
mers do not appear as landowning recusants 


| either in Yorkshire or in Durham, where the 


family had formerly held such great pos- 
sessions. 

During the eighteenth century their des- 
cendants were to be found mostly in the 
ranks of working agriculturalists, inn- 


| keepers, schoolmasters, shoemakers, mariners, 


rope-makers and industries allied to ship- 
ping; while a few became Catholic priests, 
some took Anglican Orders, and a little later 
several entered the ministry of Nonconform- 
ist Churches. But, though of humbler con- 
ventional status than their ancestors, they 
had not, in the opinion of the present writer, 
descended in the scale of social merit and 
personal usefulness. 
R. B. Heppte. 


The migrations of the Dieulouard monks 
would no doubt be recorded in the late Dom 
Cuthbert Almond’s ‘Hist. of Ampleforth 
Abbey’ (1903). They left Acton Burnell in 
1795, spent a few months in Wirral at Bir- 
kenhead (Birt, ‘ Obit. Book Engl. Bened.,’ 
120; ‘ Dict. d’Hist. et de géogr. ecclés,’ ii., 
col. 1352) and then moved into Lancashire 
at Scholes, near Prescot (Gillow, ‘ Bibl. Dict. 
Engl. Cath.,’ iv. [1895], 468; ‘ Dict.,’ loc. 
cit.). Before long, however, they settled at 
Vernon Hall, Liverpool (loc. cit.; Trans. 
Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., xlix. 167; Birt, 


| op. cit., 123, 338) and opened a school (‘Dict.’ 


loc. cit.); William Cowley of Vernon Hall, 
clerk, whose will was proved in the Consis- 
tory Court at Chester in 1800 (Rec. Soc. 
Lanes. and Ches., xlv. 39) was Dom Gregory 
Cowley, the master (Birt, op. cit., 122). In 
1802 they closed the school and left for Par- 
bold Hall (Trans. loc. cit. ; ‘ Dict.,’ loc. cit.). 


| The monastery at Ampleforth was started 


later in the year (loc. cit.), but a boarding- 


| school was maintained at Parbold Hall (Gil- 


low, loc. cit.; Birt, op. cit. 143; Trans. ut 
sup. xlvii. 225); this was closed at the end 
of 1805 and re-established at Ampleforth at 
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the beginning of 1806 (‘ Dict.,’ loc. cit.). 
Thus the community were never at Brindle 
(Cath. Rec. Soc., xxiii. 8-9). Where was 
Vernon Hall? According to Dom Gilbert 
Dolan it was in Liverpool (Trans. ut sup. 
xlix. 167), but near St. Helens, according to 
Gillow (‘ Bibl. Dict.,’ loc. cit.). Was it not 
in Edge Hill, West Derby? 
m1, A. 


RAW-SHAVE (clxviii. 423).—The draw- 

shave or draw-knife is not, as your cor- 
respondent supposes, the same tool as the 
spoke-shave. The difference is similar to 
that between a chisel and a plane. The 
draw-shave is a free-cutting knife with a 
pair of handles at right angles to and in 
nearly the same plane as the blade. In use 
the thickness of the shaving is entirely under 
the control of the workman, The spoke 
shave is a much later refinement, the blade 
being set in a stock in order that a shav- 
ing of a constant and pre-determined thick- 
ness may be removed. The handles in this 
case are formed in the stock and are in line 
with the blade, or “iron,’’ as it is tech- 
nically called. 

Raymond LEE. 


The answer to Mr. R. Movuntrorp 
DpELEY’s question why the English and 
American names, ‘‘spoke-shave’’ and ‘‘draw- 
knife,’’ differ, lies in the fact that the two 
tools so named also differ. 

The draw-knife — the larger and more 
primitive—consists of nothing more than a 
heavy fourteen-inch blade controlled by two 
handles (much like bicycle handles) set at 
right angles to it; while the spoke-shave is 
a smaller, straight wooden implement with 
an adjustable cutting blade set in its middle 
third, the two ends of the stock serving as 
handles. 

To see the draw-knife in use, go where 
they are making hurdles (‘‘ sheep-gates ’’ in 
Kent), and for the spoke-shave to the work- 
shop of a wheelwright or, better still, a 
cabinet-maker. 

Donatp GUNN. 


$ PETER SNOOK ’: ITS ENGLISH 

AUTHOR (clxviii. 403).—I believe the 
author was James F. Dalton. In the 
American Magazine for June, 1836, is an 
announcement of a_ two-volume collection, 
‘ Peter Snook and other Strange Tales.’ 1 
have not as yet examined the book, or 
learned much about Dalton. 


Poe’s taste is | 


not always so pentratingly keen in humour | 


as in other lines, but it is certainly true that 
his praise of any work (of which the author 
was regarded by him without personal emo- 
tion) is important. 

T. O. Masport. 


HBLLEY’S COPY OF DANTE (clxviii. 
385).—W. E. Peck’s ‘Shelley,’ Boston, 
1927, ii. 355-361, gives a list of these notes, 
which consist of mere checks or lines of 
emphasis, and a half-dozen words. He does 
not note the owner of the volume. I may add 
that the word written by Inferno, xix. 
86-91, is more probably ‘‘ Reparation ”’ than 
the alternative suggested by Dr. Peck. 

I wish I knew the whereabouts of Shel- 
ley’s copy of Herodotus, described immedi- 
ately before it, for in the notes on that are 
several Greek and LEnglish words still 
undeciphered, but perhaps not quite illegible. 

T. O. Masport. 


AISLABIE FAMILY OF STUDLEY 

(clxiv. 318, 358; clxvi. 213, 322). — In 
answer to correspondent at the last reference: 
William James Aislabie was the eldest son 
of Rawson Aislabie of Stoke Newington (see 
pedigree in MHarleian Miscellany, Vol. 
XxXvii., pp. 190-192). He was admitted to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, on Mar. 18, 
1785, aged sixteen; B.A. 1789; M.A. 1792; 
Rector of Holywell and Needingworth, Hunts, 
from 1804 till his death in 1843 (Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1843, i. 664). 

R, A. A.-L. 


BARRACKS IN GRAY’S INN ROAD 

(clxviii. 458).—The Royal Free Hospital 
stands on the site where the barracks of the 
Light Horse Volunteers stood. The Hospital 
took over the barracks a few years after they 
were given up, and at first, I believe, some 
of the rooms were employed as wards. 

W. Evans. 
Cranford, The Crescent, Sidcup. 


INCKLEY FAMILY (celxviii. 351, 411). 
—I had the ‘‘ Winckley Papers ’’ (about 
one thousand in number, from Edward III 
to 1890) and presented them all to the 
Borough of Preston, Lancs., and they are 
in the Town Hall. 
C, Davies SHERBORN. 


g. VickE-ADMIRAL SIR JOSEPH GOR- 
DON ”’ (clxviii. 385). — A friend has 
pointed out to me that Gordon is a mistake 


for Jordan, who is dealt with in the 
‘Ds.’ 
J. M. Buttocs. 
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_The Library. 


The Diary of Thomas Crosfield. 
and edited by Frederick S. Boas. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


. Boas has selected and annotated the 

manuscript of this Diary, which is in 
the Queen’s College Library at Oxford. Cros- 
field was in residence at Queen’s from 1618 
to circa 1640, and though extracts from his 
work have been published, about three- 
fourths of it are now printed for the first 
time. The Preface points out that Crosfield 
has no niche in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and that his Diary may have 
esca print because some of it is in Latin 





(Oxford 


and a number of the entries are now obscure. | 
The clear printing of a somewhat crabbed | 


original, to judge from the facsimiles, and 
the full Notes and Index, now make the 
MS. easily accessible to students. Cros- 


field certainly possessed the gift of curiosity | 


as well as industry, and the use of Latin en- 
abled him to be more outspoken than he 
might have been in the vulgar tongue. Our 
old correspondent Dr. Macratx, of Queen’s, 
made a transcript of the Diary, but all the 


edition. It wandered into the hands of a 
vicar in a Yorkshire parish, and the occasion 
of its return to the College is unknown. Cros- 
field came from Kendal and took six days 
to reach Oxford, where Queen’s College 
was a favoured and flourishing foundation. 
He found a Provost who was a strong man 
and able to deal with dissension. 
book-lover, he was set to catalogue the Col- 


quently, he was no enemy to recreation. His 
notes on plays and music are important; he 
mgaged in games of bowls and cards; and 
he recorded the facetious questions of a 
licensed jester in 1636. The village Wakes 
after Harvest he compared with the Feast 
of Tabernacles. One of his notes is: 

May 1. The first of this moneth every parish 
in Oxford brings in garlands into ye Churches. 

The present reviewer saw the custom of 
garlands on May 1 surviving in Oxfordshire 
in his young days. Anything odd or strange 
had an attraction for the Diarist, as well as 
the Oxford quarrels one might expect him 
to put down. There was the man who 
“bestowed the Dodar (a blacke Indian bird) 
upon ye Anatomy Schoole,’’ another of ‘‘ our 
Colledge that by an accident not reveilled, 
almost bit off his tongue, wch Price & Kenner 
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| attention and misgiving. 
| moderate man, 
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cured for 3" or thereabouts: tho they asked 
for 20".’’ The selling of tobacco, in which 
Crosfield did not indulge, was confined to 
a few men only, and, doubtless through the 
influence of King James, it is described as 
“‘ always hurtfull and nocuous to ye Liver.”’ 
The expenses of a widely attended funeral 
feast in 1653 are curious. The mutton 
cost 18s. 8d., the suet 2s., the lamb 2s. 6d., 
and the beef 3s. 4d. Then we come to the 
astonishing items: bread £1 10s., and cheese 
16s. It looks like an intolerable deal of 
both, but as the various items are added up 
correctly below, there seems to be no mistake. 
Several yards of ribbon, currants, raisins, 
ginger, cinnamon and cloves are mentioned, 
but nothing is said of ale, beer, or other 
drink which might have helped to wash 
down the bread and cheese. In 1626 the 
Diarist had a “ squirilling day”’ and next 
year made a note of ‘‘one fellowe of 41 
yeares standing eating one meale a day,” a 
pioneer in moderate food who deserved to 
live long, and of scholars admonished by the 
Provost to refrain from whiffling. Latin 
serves to cover some trenchant verdicts. 
Buckingham was unpopular and his death by 


; the hand of Felton is described as auspicata, 
extracts have been checked anew for this | 


** lucky.’’ 
Currantos (news-letters) 


Public affairs reported by the 
attract increasing 

Crosfield was a 
not carried away by the 
claims of the Cavaliers. His eighty-six Eng- 
lish verses about himself are of interest as 
a description of his life, but show little sense 
of rhythm or poetry. Probably his thoughts 
ran more freely in Latin elegiacs. The lines 


: | quoted in the Introduction include: 
lege Library, and though he preached fre- | 


Utque tuam docent prolem fulcire Coronam. 


The sense is plainly ‘‘to teach thy off- 
spring to support the Crown ”’; so doceant, 
which also heals the metre, should be the 
right text. A touch of sly humour appears 
here and there, as in: 

The Heath’s cut downe, 
The Finch sings here, 
written when Sir Robert Heath yielded to 
Sir Heneage Finch his place on the King’s 
Bench. Finch was an ancestor of the well- 
known stock which produced so many able 
men in affairs, and his name Heneage still 
survives in the family to-day. A note is 
made in 1628 of various places and streets 
in London, which the Oxford don found it 
advisable to visit. 

The end of the Diary, recording residence 

in Yorkshire, is disappointing, being chiefly 
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concerned with disputes about money and 
domestic concerns. With age, Crosfield has 
settled down and lost his eager curiosify. 


A History of Foreign Words in English. 
By Mary S. Serjeantson. (Kegan Paul. 
£1 1s. net). 

HIS book fills a distinct gap and presents 

clearly and briefly a mass of erudition | 
concerning the foreign elements in English 

—words which, like the honey of bees, have | 

been gathered from many quarters. The 

work is not so much a History, though it 
contains various useful essays, as a Hand- 
book, in which thirteen sections give lists 
of words with dates of their first occurrence 
and brief explanations of their meaning and 
origin. The Oxford Dictionary has been an 
indispensable aid here. Its wonderful col- 
lections cannot be expected to be complete, 
but they represent a knowledge beyend that 
of other dictionaries, Dr. Serjeantson is an 
authority on Old English, where “‘all the 
most important literary texts, glossaries, and 
other documents have been examined,” and | 
in Middle English the scholarship which 
separates the words of various areas is evi- | 
dent. Clear and concise as it is, the book is | 
for students or those who have some achieve- | 
ment in English rather than the ordinary | 
reader. He would be pleased to read more | 
just where the learned collector stops. He | 
does not know that ‘‘ tiriaca,’”? a medicine, | 
ultimately from the Greek theriakon, has | 
given the language that very English-looking 
word ‘‘ treacle.” When under ‘The French 
Element,’ “‘daunger’’ is provided with an 
early English quotation meaning, “I will 
have no more of your domineering,’’ we 
think of its derivation from the Latin 
dominium, which in the feudal lord’s hands 
was the power to hurt, and Portia’s query to 

Antonio in ‘ The Merchant of Venice’: 

You stand within his danger, do you not? 


We have also ‘‘domineer’”’ and ‘‘dominion,”’ 
easily attributed to their Latin source, and 
‘domino ” from the Spanish, connected with 
dominus. Dr. Serjeantson gives no gloss 
here on origin, perhaps because the exact 
sense is obscure. The Spanish contribu- 
tion has added “ lasso,’’ ‘‘ rodeo,’’ ‘‘ stam- 
pede,” “cigar,” and “cinch ”’—“‘ girth,” 





| said to be effective. 


| aS certain. 
| satisfied with ‘‘ Ha! Rollo”’ 


| ““ waltz’’ in 1781, the Frenc 


| cording two different plants. 





which has taken on a new sense in the United | 


States. ‘‘ Varec”’ is given as French, but 
“vyraic’? or “‘ vraik,’? which we have seen 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 


more than once in English for the sea-weeg 
of the Channel Islands, is not, and mig 
have been added to the single word definitel 


_ ascribed to the French dialect there spoken 


We think at once of the ‘“‘ cry haro,”’ whi 
on our last visit to the Islands was stil 
It is omitted, perhap 
because its popular derivation is not regarde 
i Modern philologists are ng 
as an explant 
tion. ‘‘ Havoc’’ and “ cry havoc” are al 
uncertain. In some instances words assigne 
to a particular quarter may be loan-word 
from another language, but that sort of im 
quiry occupies as much space as can 

spared. The Arabic ‘‘ jinnee,’’ “ genie! 
familiar in the earlier renderings of th 
“‘ Arabian Nights,” owes the latter form 

Galland, the French translator who popi 


_larised them early in the eighteenth century 
| Later, scholars have 


referred to make 
German gave 
“valse”’ a 
appearing till 1796. The horror and disgu 
excited by this foreign dance are clear 


word ‘“djinn.” Hig 


| marked at the beginning of the nineteent 


century. Low German, which has sent 
‘skipper’ for ‘‘shipper,’’ and Itali 
have contributed a good deal to the Englij 
nautical vocabulary. These loans sugg 
that the English domination of the seas 


| not so complete as popular imagination ma 


it. The “Tory’’ is from the Celtic, | 
‘* pursuer,’’ and the word was, Dr. Serje 
son notes, ‘‘ applied in the seventeenth cel 


| tory to certain Irish outlaws and bandits, 
| only acquiring its use for a political pa 
_in 1689. The “‘ potato’’ from the languag 


of Haiti is a good instance of care in? 
“ce Vass: 
valet’? and ‘“‘varlet’’ show curid 
changes in meaning. We find ‘‘ grammatic, 
but not ‘‘glamour,’’ which has given 
popular Press ‘‘ glamorous,” its favour 
adjective for film-stars, and descends fra 
‘“‘ crammir,” the last thing a journalist ¢ 
to consider. But it is sheer ingratitude 
talk of omissions when so much is given, 
much explained. The book should be emé 
lessly fascinating to anyone who cares fi 
English. It must have cost a great deal 
work. The Index is full and has answe 
all our tests. The only slip we have notice 
is the use of the twentieth century insted 
of the nineteenth on p. 256. 


“ee 
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